THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING

censors of this nation"; that as such it was their duty
inquire into all reports of misdemeanours which especia
infested the public at that time, and to present the offende
for punishment to the justices of the peace in their neig
bourhood.   First of all, must be suppressed the brothe
which have spread throughout the metropolis into t
suburbs, not merely because they are public nuisances b
because they have become "seminaries of education," cc
rupting the minds and bodies of the next generation wi
vice and disease.    With these houses must go, too, t.
dancing-halls, "where idle persons of both sexes meet
a very disorderly manner, often at improper hours, ai
sometimes in disguised habits"; for, though they pretei
to be only "scenes of innocent diversion and amusement
they are, "in reality, the temples of iniquity."   So also a
the gaming-houses, which offered a difficult problem for tl
justice to solve.  Here the aim should be, Fielding remark
mainly to prevent gambling among the lower sort of peopl
those useful members of society who lose at the table a
the benefits of their labour; whereas "for the rich ar
great, the consequence is generally no other than the e:
change of property from the hands of a fool into those <
a sharper, who is, perhaps, the more worthy of the tra
to enjoy it."

There is even a hint at the curtailment of theatrical pe:
formances of the kind that Foote was giving at Coven
Garden, where "the stage is reduced back again to th*
degree of licentiousness [or unrestraint] which was to
enormous for the corrupt state of Athens to tolerate.
Nor is the press forgotten. "Our newspapers," it is d<
clared, "from the top of the page to the bottom, the cornei
of our streets up to the very eves of our houses, present u
with nothing but a view of masquerades, balls, and assert
blies of various kinds, fairs, wells, gardens, etc., tending t
promote idleness, extravagance and immorality,
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